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THE LIBRARY NEEDS THE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Cari VitTz 


Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library 


Country club houses, Y buildings, and 
church parlors are wont to use the decorator’s 
art in their efforts to extend a welcome, but 
visit the Library in the average community 
and you will find a drab, uninviting institu- 
tion often a little down at the heels. And this 
drabness is characteristic of libraries, be they 
in architect designed buildings, in rented 
quarters or donated space, in school house or 
village town hall. Often little can be done 
with the building itself, but the situation in 
regard to decoration and furnishing is far 
from hopeless. Needed are the seeing eye, 
some sense for form, color and order, the will 
to do, and perhaps a bit of a budget. It is 
surprising, however, what can be done on a 
most modest budget and through community 
cooperation. 

But how to bring about a change for the 
better? As in all else someone must lead. 
This may be either the librarian or it may be 
a board member. If this person has a feeling 
for interior decoration, fine; if not, someone 
else can almost always be found in the com- 
munity. Plan, however, to make changes 
gradually rather than all at once unless both 
an ample budget and a person of unques- 
tioned skill and taste are available. Ordinarily 
itis wiser and more practical to make changes 
slowly. 

Now how can this drabness, this institu- 
tional atmosphere of the library be changed 
into a bright and friendly environment? 
First by a greater use of color. Unfortunately 
a tradition of uninteresting color for public 
buildings has arisen. The restoration at Wil- 
liamsburg is teaching us that our public 
buildings in the Colonial period were not the 
anemic things we so often thought. Greek 
temples and Egyptian tombs used strong 
teds, blues and greens while the churches of 
the medieval period are notable for gold and 
rich color in painting and glass. Today there 
is a revived use of color in modern architec- 
ture. It is time for the library to break away 
from cold unrelieved buff walls, heavy dark 
oak furniture, and weary window shades. 


And costs need not be great. In any event 
the suggestions that follow are based on an 
experience in which economy has been a 
watchword. 

Places where color can be used are many, 
sometimes as solid color and sometimes as 
a contrasting accent. The floor is a basic 
factor. If architect and builder have com- 
mitted you to marble, or tile, or battleship 
iinoleum, you must accept what architect or 
builder has done. But as the decorator so 
often tells us, the floor is the foundation of 
the whole color scheme, and paint can often 
be applied successfully to wood or cement 
floor or, when a floor must be done over, the 
wide range of linoleum colors or of compo- 
sition tiles offers rich possibilities. 

Walls and ceilings are more easily changed. 
Light is so important that we can not safely 
indulge in any but good light reflecting col- 
ors, and so must depend upon hangings, 
treatment of book cases, pictures, tapestries 
and other wall decorations, pottery, glass or 
brasses for high lights and color effect. Im- 
portant, and especially so at night, are artifi- 
cial light and the lighting fixtures. Standard 
light globes are neither very attractive nor 
as a rule effective for proper light distribution 
and the more wattage that is put into them 
the more trying is the light. Instead, semi- 
indirect fixtures or if possible totally indirect 
lighting will surprise you by the “lift” it will 
give to the room and the eye comfort it will 
afford reader and librarian, while the cost 
of current will not be much greater. 

Draperies offer real possibilities. Monk’s 
cloth and other neutral fabrics soften the 
light and the hard outlines of windows, 
while at slightly more expense cheerful 
colors can be had in a great variety of mate- 
rials. For the smali room frequently un- 
bleached muslins or cheerful chintzes will 
prove right. (Here may be the looked for 
opportunity to enlist the help of the club 
wishing to do something for the Library.) 

I hesitate to suggest pictures for wall deco- 
ration, having seen so many carbon prints of 
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Roman temples or Greek gods or dull unin- 
teresting steel engravings on library walls. 
But there are many color etchings, color 
lithographs and stunning block prints or 
color reproductions of great paintings which 
if simply but effectively framed can add color 
and take away some of the austerity of the 
place. I have seen a gay cotton India print 
used very effectively against the walls of a 
village library. More than one otherwise dull 
room has been brightened with large travel 
posters, sometimes to be had from American 
sources, more often through American agents 
for steamship lines or European travel agen- 
cies. Sometimes a section of wall paper, vivid 
in color or of historic design, can be panelled 
into an oddly shaped or gloomy wall space. 
An added virtue is that after their freshness 
is gone, they can be discarded with clear 
conscience. 


Pottery with its graceful shapes and clear 
colors and placed on desk, book case, floor 
or fireplace mantel must not be forgotten, 
nor glass with its light-reflecting brilliance. 
However, keep scale in mind and get pieces 
large enough to look right. Cut flowers mean 
more of an expenditure in time and care, but 
I can think of nothing more effective than 
apple blossoms, iris, peonies, lilacs, lilies, cat- 
tails and autumn foliage when they are in 
season. We might suggest here that a book 
on flower arrangement will be helpful. Few 
libraries need be without flowers if interest 
is worked up and a supply of cheap though 
suitable and variously shaped containers is 
kept on hand. The five-and-ten’s will supply 
some, and stoneware can often be had for 
the asking. Even ginger jars or commercial 
bottles for mint sauce, olives, or prune juice 
can at times be found which, because of their 
suitability as containers for flowers, give no 
hint of plebeian origin. 

But perhaps the best and as yet little ex- 
plored opportunity is the book case itself. 
A branch library in an Ohio city has won a 
reputation for itself because the inside backs 
of the book cases are painted a brilliant red 
and the edges of the shelves a dull black. 
Combined with indirect lighting, the effect 
is most satisfying and has sent all visiting 
librarians home with an urge to use color. 
In Minneapolis we are just now experiment- 
ing with a book case for the new Longfellow 
Branch, which is a fairly close replica of the 


Craigie House in Cambridge. Colonial in 
character, it is being finished in painted wood 
trim, a light color away from the white. 
Book cases and furniture will probably be 
stained a light brown mahogany. The book 
cases are, however, to have black horizontal 
stripes in the cornice as well as black edges 
for the shelves and a four inch wide black 
base. For the inside back of the case a grayed 
blue green is to serve as a background for 
books. A branch in Cleveland in a rented 
store is beloved by its users for the strong 
greens and yellows used both on book cases 
and furniture. 

Venetian blinds might well be used more. 
They are expensive, to be sure, based on first 
cost, but in the long run may prove to be a 
saving after all, as shades and awnings have 
a comparatively short life and soon look bat- 
tered and torn. We will pass over their use- 
fulness in letting in air and light while turn- 
ing back the direct rays of the sun, and will 
emphasize that they add greatly to a build- 
ing’s appearance, both inside and out, because 
of their strong horizontal lines and the 
shadows they cast. 


Library furniture has become much stand- 
ardized and in general is not only serviceable 
but good in design. But a complete installa- 
tion leaves something to be desired. Faults 
are apt to be too great monotony in form and 
color and heaviness and stiffness, creating an 
institutional atmosphere. Remedies are vari- 
ous. Seek less heavy designs for display and 
magazine racks. Introduce into odd corners 
or grouped around a floor reading lamp a 
few graceful Windsor or wicker chairs with 
bright cushions. Magazine racks with glass 
partitions are more interesting than when 
made entirely of wood. 

Dingy worn magazine binders are ter- 
rible. New kinds, largely transparent, are 
now on the market, but often a mere rein- 
forcing of a magazine is sufficient and its 
bright cover adds to the general cheerfulness. 
Wherever possible, use odd bits of wall or 
portions of book cases for bulletin boards or 
display. Here again posters, book jackets and 
pictures will add their color. But don’t crowd 
or jumble. 

Even the books themselves should be con- 
sidered as decoration. Bright cloths for re- 
binding or rebacking are possible. Shabby 
books can be removed from open shelves. 
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The colorful band of books around the walls 
of a library can give a rich tapestry effect of 
which the skilful library decorator seeks to 
take full advantage. 

Various library adjuncts, if well selected, 
can give a touch of informality or interest. 
A world globe in the reference corner, an 
aquarium, a silk flag hung correctly, grow- 
ing plants (if cared for), a good ship model. 
A very effective and inexpensive wall deco- 
ration is the decorative map, easily obtained 
and often of considerable local interest. Be- 
lieve it or not, book ends at once inexpensive 
and attractive can sometimes be found. I 
have seen a lovely pair of “Sunbonnet Ba- 
bies.” Mother Goose has served as an inspi- 
ration for an interesting series. Only one or 
two pairs are needed for decorative purposes 
and, the general run in stores being either 
so poor in design or so costly, care is neces- 
sary in their selection. 

Display cases, especially the wall type, can 
and should be considered. In themselves they 
should be bright with much use of glass 
shelves and a permanent or temporary back- 
ground of appropriate color. Display racks 
should be used more freely. I don’t mean the 
larger floor type, but small shelves and 
spaces, wherever ingenuity can find a place 
and wherever books will look right. Just a 
handful of books and a label or picture will 
again introduce interest and color and, what 
is still more to the point, call attention to 
some of the library’s books. 

Remember, however, that the Library as 
such is not a museum. A permanent, and 
usually dusty, exhibit of sea shells, Indian 
arrow-heads, guns, buttons, and bullets from 
Gettysburg or Confederate paper money 
soon palls. Better store them, protected 
against injury and dust, and bring out por- 
tions for temporary display and connect up 
with your book resources. A stuffed owl on 
a perch or plaster casts of Hermes and Venus 
de Milo usually help to create the very atmos- 
phere we are trying to eliminate. Here again 
storage, but occasional and planned display 
is better. 

Last but not least comes order. Disar- 
ranged shelves, messy tables, and cluttered 
up charging desks will make efforts for a 
proper library atmosphere hopeless. Tables 
and chairs should not be all askew. And this 
is not merely a matter of having them lined 


up. The furniture should be “composed” or 
arranged in an effort to produce the most 
pleasing result. Balance, harmony, scale, 
proportion are the decorator’s words. Shades 
not adjusted to the same height, ragged shade 
cords, placards stuck on the windows all 
contribute to the general dreariness of so 
many of our libraries. 

We conclude by advising again, do not try 
to do everything at once. Do not attempt to 
decorate your library so as to do it once and 
for all. Only the most experienced deco- 
rators, and they come high, should attempt 
this. Rather, as in your own home, it should 
be a continuing process. The library should 
be under constant study as to what can be 
done to increase its attractiveness. Experi- 
ment. Try pictures on the wall before buy- 
ing. Dare a little in the use of color. Observe 
with critical and appreciative eyes what other 
libraries, hospitals, country clubs and depart- 
ment stores may have to teach you. Books 
and periodicals also can help you. As libra- 
rians we believe in adult education through 
library books. Let’s take some of our own 
medicine and learn in an elementary way 
some of the principles of art, for interior 
decoration is an art and an important one. 
Let us learn about form and balance and 
rhythm, about scale and proportion, about 
light and color and line and mass, and then 
let us get more cheer, more order, more com- 
fort and more color into our libraries. 

A few books are suggested here, chosen by 
a member of the staff of the Minneapolis 
Library Art Department who has had im- 
portant experience herself as an interior deco- 
rator. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
THE LIBRARY DECORATOR 


Aronson, Joseph. Book of furniture and dec- 
oration: period and modern. 347p. 
illus. Crown Pub. 1936. $2.75 

Completely covers the historic periods and 
modern styles. By text and illustration it 
shows the work of the great decorators of 
today. Though sound in viewpoint, it is not 

a first book nor especially helpful in simple 

problems. 

Fales, Mrs. Winnifred Shaw. What’s new in 
home decorating. 275p. illus. Dodd, 
1936. $3.00 

A guide to modernization and the newer 
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textiles, furniture, papers, floor coverings, 

lighting, etc. New tricks to make the old 

house more liveable. 

Goldstein, Harriet, and Goldstein, Vetta. 
Art in everyday life. Rev. ed. 527p. 
illus. Macmillan, 1932. $4.00 

A simple and practical book by two teach- 
ers from the University of Minnesota. Shows 
how to relate the principles of art to the aver- 
age problems involved in home decoration, 
woman’s dress, advertising, etc. Do’s and 
don’t’s shown by illustrations. 

Ionides, Basil. Colour in everyday rooms. 
115p. illus. Scribner, 1934. $3.75 

A sane discussion of safety and honesty in 
decoration rather than novelty. Very prac- 
tical. 


Muselwhite, Katherine. Principles and prac- 
tice of interior decoration. 452p. illus, 
Suttonhouse, 1936. $6.00 

“Text giving fundamental laws, historic 
backgrounds and colors, with numerous 
color schemes designed for homemaker and 
professional.” 

Patmore, Derek. Colour schemes for the 
modern home. 29p. Studio, 1933. $4.50 

Twenty-four plates in natural colors show- 
ing the finished effect of modern interiors by 
outstanding decorators of today. Very use- 
ful for color combinations or accents, with 
enough explanatory text to make the illus. 
trations understandable. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota 


October 11-14, 1937 


As an interesting departure from the usual 
custom of having a library conference, the 
Misnesota and North Dakota Library Asso- 
ciations are sponsoring a library institute 
under the direction of the Center for Con- 
tinuation Study. The purpose is to provide 
an opportunity for the discussion of subjects 
in which the librarians of the two states have 
expressed an interest, to get new ideas and to 
revivify enthusiasm. 


Registration is limited to librarians actu- 
ally employed in a library or to graduates of 
recognized library schools. The registration 
fee is $5.00 for the entire course or $2.50 for 
half time or less. Registration for the entire 
institute together with attendance at all of 
the regular class sessions will entitle the par- 
ticipants to a printed acknowledgment of 
attendance from the University. 


Dormitory facilities are available in the 
Center building for those who may wish 
them. The cost of room per person is $1.00 
per day for double room without bath; $1.25 
per day for double room with bath, and $1.25 
per day for single room without bath. All 
rooms are equipped with running water. 
Meals will be served in the dining room of 
the Center at the following prices: breakfast, 
35 cents; luncheon, 45 cents; and dinner, 65 


cents. A garage also is connected with the 
building and will be available for the use of 
those attending the institute. Day parking 
may be obtained for 20 cents; twenty-four 
hour parking is 50 cents. Reservations should 
be made with the Center. 

A collection of the more recent books will 
be available for examination and bibliogra- 
phies on the topics discussed will be provided 
for those who wish to do some reading to 
supplement the discussions. Small consult- 
ing alcoves are provided in the building for 
those who wish to carry on impromptu dis 
cussions, and it is hoped to have some spe- 
cialists available at stated hours to answer 
questions on specific and practical problems. 

Since this is an institute and not a confer- 
ence, special dinners and luncheons have not 
been planned, leaving those periods open for 
rest or informal gathering. The Junior Mem- 
bers section is planning a dinner Wednesday 
evening, the details of which will be given 
later. 

The Institute will close Thursday noon. 
Thursday afternoon the two associations will 
hold their regular business meetings, election 
of officers, etc., and the meeting will close 
with a dinner Thursday evening in the ball- 
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room of the Minnesota Union, followed by 
an address by Dr. Lyman Bryson. 

The following program is tentative. A 
section for Hospital and Institutional libra- 
rians is to be added, but is not yet in sufh- 
ciently complete form to print. In all cases 
an attempt is being made to obtain persons of 
outstanding reputation to present the sub- 
jects, but we are not able yet to publish the 
names of speakers for all topics. The com- 
plete program will be mailed to members of 
the two associations in ample time for regis- 
tering. 


PROGRAM 
Mon., Oct. 11, 8:30-9:00—Registration. 


SECTION i 
Children’s Work 


Mon., 9:00-10:00—History of children’s 
literature.* 
10:00-11:00—Child psychology as 
applied to reading. 
11:00-11:30—Discussion and questions. 
Miss June Justus, leader. 
Tues., 9:00-10:00—Problems of book selec- 
tion.* 
10:00-10:30—Questions and discussion. 
10:30-11:30—New books for considera- 
tion. 
I1:30-12:00—Questions and discussion. 
Wed., 9:00-10:00—Publicity devices, story 
hours, vacation reading.* 
10:00-10:30—Questions and discussion. 
10:30-11:30—Puppets, their value and 
use. 
11:30-12:00—Questions and discussion. 
Thurs., 9:00-10:00—Book week plans and 
suggestions,* 
10:00-10:30—Questions and discussion. 
10:30-11:30—Teaching the use of books 
and libraries. 
11:30-12:00—Questions and discussion. 


SEcTION II 


Administration and Reference Work 


Mon., 9:00-10:00—County and regional li- 
brary service, contracts with schools, 
county commissioners, etc. 


*The same speaker will take all these 
classes. 


10:00-10:30—Discussion, Miss Lillian 
Cook, State Commission, N. D. 
10:30-11:30—Publicity aids, newspaper 
approaches. School of Journalism. 
11:30-12:00—Discussion. 

Tues., 9:00-10:00—State aid and certifica- 
tion, what has been done in other 
states, how to accomplish it here. 

10:00-10:30—Discussion. 
10:30-11:30—Plans for this state. 
Mr. Lee Zimmerman, Director of 
Library Division, Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education. 
11:30-12:00—Discussion. 

Wed., 9:00-10:00—Basic collection of refer- 
ence tools, new and old, reprints, 
new editions. 

10:00-10:30—Discussion and questions. 

10:30-11:30—Services, maps, vertical 
file material. 

11:30-12:00—Discussion and questions. 

Thurs., 9:00-10:00—Government documents 
and reference service. 

10:00-10:30—Questions and discussion. 

10:30-11:30—What the patron expects 
of the reference librarian, where 
does our service stop? 

11:30-12:00—Questions and discussion. 


AFTERNOONS 
Books and Reading 


Mon., 1:30-2:30—What is remedial reading, 
and what is the library’s part in it? 
2:30-3:00—Discussion. 
3:00-4:00—Work with adolescents and 
follow up work with high school 
graduates. 
4:00-4:30—Discussion. Mrs. Mata Ben- 
nett, Grand Rapids. 

Tues., 1:30-2:30—Make up of books, print- 
ing, new print processes, types, 
binding and illustrations. 

Mr. F. K. Walter, University, and others. 
Demonstration by Demco Co. 

Wed., 1:30-2:30—Cultural values and chang- 

ing standards in literature. 
2:30-3:30—Why read? Why worry if 

people don’t read? 
3:30-4:00—Discussion. Mrs. Helen Tra- 


cy, Valley City, N. D.; Miss Voldal, 
N. D. 


Tea in Library Division rooms, 


Library Building. 
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State Conference 
Thurs., 2:00—Business meeting, Minnesota 
Library Association, North Dakota 
Library Association. 
6:30—Dinner, Minnesota Union, ball 
room. 
Speaker, Dr. Lyman Bryson, Columbia 
University. 
Recreational features are being planned for 
the evenings but are yet in too tentative a 
state to publish. 





HARRIET A. WOOD 

Harriet A. Wood, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries from July, 1919, to August, 
1936, died at her home in St. Paul on June 
16th. Miss Wood was born in Saginaw, 
Michigan, attended public schools there, and 
graduated from Vassar College in 1893. 
After a year of graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and three years of teaching, 
she spent a year at the New York State 
Library School, Albany, 1897-98. 

Following service as a cataloger in the pub- 
lic libraries of Buffalo and Cincinnati, and in 
the University of Iowa Library, she became 
librarian of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Public 
Library in 1903, and later school librarian of 
the city and county system of Portland, Ore- 
gon. When the Library Commission was 
merged with the Department of Education 
in 1919, Miss Wood took the position of 
Supervisor of School Libraries previously 
held by Martha Wilson under the Depart- 
ment of Education, 1911-17. 

During her years of service she raised the 
standards of book-selection and service in all 
school libraries and library lessons were 
added to the curriculum, with the purpose of 
“training children in the use of libraries . . . . 
to encourage the habit of using the public 
library, the awakening of joy in reading, as 
well as supplying required material.” 

Cooperation between school and public 
ibraries was always emphasized and con- 
tracts for service were encouraged, wherever 
conditions were favorable. Contracts with 
rural schools developed in several counties 
through Miss Wood’s efforts are solving the 
problem of the rural school library. 

As a nationally recognized authority in her 
special field, she was called upon for talks 


and lectures, and contributed many articles 


to library and educational periodicals. Be- 
sides holding office in state library associa- 
tions, she served on various committees of 
the A.L.A. and as second vice-president in 
1928-29. 

A dynamic personality, an inspirational 
teacher and an indefatigable worker, she 
gave to many libraries a new vision of the 
library’s part in education, leaving an endur- 
ing impress on Minnesota libraries. 

The resolution passed by the School Li- 
brarians Section at the recent A.L.A. meet- 
ing well expresses the place she held in the 
library world: 

Resolved, that in the passing of Harriet 
Wood, the A.L.A. and the school librarians 
have lost a standard bearer, whose joy and 
enthusiasm kept her continually in the front 
rank of library activities. 

She leaves to all librarians a heritage ot 
rare loyalty to friends, love of books and 
belief in their power. 

Crara F. Batpwin. 





MATERIALS ON CONSUMERS’ COOP- 
ERATION AND COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING 


All school libraries and all public libraries 
of the state were sent copies of study mate- 
rials on the subject of cooperation the second 
week in August. These materials were sent 
out to meet potential requests for informa- 
tion on this subject as a result of a recent 
legislative provision. The special session of 
the State Legislature in 1937 included the 
following item in its allocation of funds to 
the State Department of Education: 


“Provided that . . . . $5,000 shall be used 
to provide (a) training and instruction in 
consumers’ cooperation and cooperative 
marketing in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the state and (b) to prepare 
and provide suitable and necessary out- 
lines and courses of study in the fields as 
specified, such instruction and preparation 
of materials to be subject to such rules and 
regulations as established by the State 
Board of Education.” 


A committee has been appointed in the 
state department which will prepare a course 
of study. The materials on cooperation re- 
ferred to above consist of five units which 
were prepared by individuals assigned to a 
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federal project sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education. The individual units 
are labelled as follows: 

1. What is Consumers’ Cooperation? 

2. Credit Unions—A Story of Coopera- 
tive Credit. 

3. Clarks Grove—A Story of a Coopera- 
tive Community. 

4. The Cooperative Movement in Swe- 
den, Italy and Russia. 

5. Cooperation: A World Movement. 

Librarians will be advised in future issues 
of Lisrary Notes anp News of the prepara- 
tion of other materials on this and related 
subjects. 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


The matter of subscription sets is a prob- 
lem confronting all librarians and one that is 
always likely to be with us. It directly con- 
cerns all libraries but more particularly small 
public and school libraries. Budgets such as 
these can hardly stand the drain on their 
funds for subscription sets which all too fre- 
quently prove worthless. 


Agents using high pressure sales methods, 
including a set sales talk prepared at the 
home office, visit libraries and attempt to 
force librarians into purchasing sets. Library 
trustees and school board members too are 
very often approached. 

Every attempt is made to break down sales 
resistance. Names of prominent people are 
submitted as an endorsement, advantages of 
sets are insisted upon irrespective of their 
true merits and their suitability for library 
use. 

In every case delay is always the best policy. 
If a work has genuine merit the agent can 
offer no reasonable objection to granting time 
for full consideration before buying. 


Librarians approached by book agents 
should secure every information possible be- 
fore placing orders for subscription sets. The 
Subscription Books Bulletin should always 
be consulted before placing an order, and if 
a set is too recent to be listed there consult 
the Library Division of the State Department 








of Education or the American Library Asso- 
ciation for an opinion on the matter. 





PLAY SERVICE AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The general extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has organized a loan 
play service for people in the state. It has 
collected a library of about 3,000 plays for 
the purpose of supplying reading copies to 
schools and community organizations inter- 
ested in putting on home-talent productions. 


A bibliography of these plays has been 
published in which all plays in the collection 
are listed under such subject headings as 
children’s plays, comedy plays, mystery plays, 
one act plays and plays for holidays. The 
number of characters in each play is given, 
and royalty prices, if any, are listed. 

The Library Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education has been given a limited 
number of this play bibliography for gratui- 
tous distribution. It will be pleased to mail 
copies to librarians as long as the supply lasts. 





LIBRARY ADVERTISING RACKET 


(The warning below was sent to the Library 
Division by the North Dakota State Library Com- 
mission. It may serve to guard Minnesota librarians 
against repetition of the racket here.—Ed.) 


Reports have come to the State Library 
Commission about a library advertising 
racket. An agent is working in the state ask- 
ing librarians to sponsor a printed slip made 
up of a list of books recommended by the 
library, and advertisements paid for by local 
business men, the lists in this way supplied 
free to the library. He is showing such a 
slip from other libraries in the state as a 
guarantee of good faith, collecting payment 
for the ads and leaving town. The lists he 
is showing were printed through another 
agent, and while there was no dishonesty 
connected with the transaction, there was a 
waste of the advertiser’s money. One libra- 
rian reports she never had a request for one 


book on the list. 
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NEW HEAD OF TRAVELING 
LIBRARIES 


Miss Eleanor Davis, formerly of Minne- 
sota, and for the past nine years librarian of 
the Natrona County Library, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, was recently appointed senior libra- 
rian in charge of traveling libraries for the 
Library Division of the State Department of 
Education. 

She has had wide experience in county and 
traveling library work, having at one time 
been associated with the Illinois Library 
Commission, the Oregon and Washington 
State Libraries, and the Malheur County 
Library, Ontario, Oregon. She was also for- 
merly on the staff of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Miss Davis is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, has done graduate work there, 
and took her library training in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 





PROMINENT LIBRARIAN PASSES 


Miss Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, widely known 
in library circles for her Index to Plays and 
Index to Short Stories, died of a heart attack 
July 16 en route to Norway. For 43 years 
from 1889 to her retirement in 1932 she was 
reference librarian of the University of Min- 
nesota Library. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE BOOK GRANTS 


On the recommendation of the advisory 
proup on junior college libraries, the Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Corporation have author- 
ized book grants to two junior colleges in 
this state. 

The Virginia junior college library was 
given $3,000 and the Duluth junior college 
$1,500 for further development of its library 
through purchase of books for general read- 
ing. The amount is available in equal annual 
instalments over a period of three years, be- 
ginning 1936-37. These junior college libra- 
ries were selected for grants because they 
have shown the fruits of an intelligent, con- 
tinuous and wise support by the college 
administration. 





NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. W. L. Noggle, M.A. Illinois, formerly 
on the library staff of that institution, has 
been appointed librarian of the Virginia 
Junior College. 

Mr. Ernest M. Espelie, M.A. Michigan, is 
the new librarian at Concordia College, 
Moorhead. 

Mr. John C. Settelmayer, M.A. Illinois, in 
charge of the chemistry library at Illinois, has 
resigned to accept the librarianship of the 
Hibbing Junior College. 

Mr. Raymond H. Shove, M.A. Illinois, 
has been appointed head of the Order and 
Accessions Department of the University of 
Minnesota Library. He succeeds Mr. Thomas 
Fleming who has resigned to accept the 
librarianship of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. 

Miss Mae Dahl of the catalog department 
of the University of Minnesota Library has 
resigned to accept the position of cataloger of 
the Eveleth Public Library. 





STATE AID FOR LIBRARIES 


Gratifying progress in the form of state 
aid to public libraries has been made through 
recent legislative enactments. In Ohio $150, 
000 has been appropriated. During the next 
two years Arkansas will have $100,000 to 
spend, $64,600 of which is for state aid and 
for county and regional centers. Vermont 
was allotted $25,000 to develop regional serv- 
ice. On July 16, Governor Murphy signed a 
bill ‘which will bring $500,000 annually to 
Michigan libraries. This sum will be used 
to establish new libraries and to aid existing 
ones. Idaho’s appropriation of $28,000 was 
more than doubled. North Carolina passed 
a state aid act and increased its library appro- 
priation from $32,090 to $40,545. Washing- 
ton also doubled its library appropriation and 
will receive $35,900 over the next biennium. 
Increased appropriations for state library 
agencies have also been reported in Georgia 
($35,000 as compared with $18,000), in 
Nebraska ($40,000 as compared with $25, 
000) and in Oregon ($105,715 as compared 
with $94,596). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 


OF INTEREST TO CONSUMERS 


Brindze, Ruth. How to spend money. Van- 
guard, 1935. $2.00. 

Chase, Stuart, and Schlinck, F. J. Your 
money's worth. Macmillan, 1931. 

Ellison, E. J. The run for your money. 
Dodge, 1935. $2.75. 

Ephraim, J. W. Take care of yourself. Si- 
mon, 1937. $2.00. 

Harding, T. Swann. The popular practice of 
fraud. Longmans, 1935. $3.00. 

Harwood, E. C., and Francis, B. H. Insur- 
ance annuities from the buyer's point of 
view. American Institute for economic 
research, 1936. $2.50. 

Kallet, Arthur, and Schlinck, F. J. Counter- 
feit. Vanguard, 1935. $1.50. 

....100,000,000 guinea pigs. Vanguard, 1933. 
$2.00. 

Lamb, Ruth. American chamber of horrors. 
Farrar, 1936. $2.50. 

Matthews, J. B. Partners in plunder. Covici, 
1935. $2.50. 

Palmer, B. B. Paying thru the teeth. Van- 
guard, 1935. $2.00. 

Palmer, Rachel. Facts and frauds in women’s 
hygiene. Vanguard, 1936. $2.00. 

Phillips, M. C. Skin deep. Vanguard, 1934. 
$2.00. 

Schlinck, F. J. Eat, drink and be wary. Co- 
Vici, 1935. $2.00. 

Weiss, E. B. The shopping guide. Whittle- 
sey, 1937. $2.50. 


PERIODICALS 


Consumers’ Defender, 30 Irving Place, New 
York City. Semiannual. Free. 


A consumers’ mail order catalog pub- 
lished by Cooperative Distributors, Inc., list- 
ing merchandise carried by the latter organi- 
zation with prices. Commodities are tested 


in C. D.’s laboratory for quality and dura- 
bility. 


Consumers’ Guide, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Bi-monthly. Free. 

This bulletin is issued by the Consumers’ 

Council of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


ministration and contains general articles and 
information in the interest of consumers. 


Consumers’ Research, Washington, New 
Jersey. Membership $3.00 a year. 


Issues bulletins and an annual hand- 
book. Analyzes branded products, tests ad- 
vertised products in its laboratory and fur- 
nishes technical information to members. 


Consumers’ Union, 55 Vandam St., New 
York City. Membership $3.00 a year. 

Publishes monthly reports and an an- 
nual handbook of buying. It furnishes tech- 
nical information to its members, especially 
for those in the low income levels. Has more 
than 40,000 members and has gained a wide 
audience for its excellent reports. 





HELPFUL PSYCHOLOGY 


Deveopinc A Personat PHILosopHy 
Burnham, William. The wholesome per- 
sonality. Appleton, 1932. $3.50. 
Carnegie, Dale. How to make friends and 
influence people. Simon, 1936. $2.00. 
Dewey, John. How we think. Heath, 1933. 
$2.00. 
Dorsey, G. A. Hows and whys of human 
behavior. Harper, 1929. $3.50. 
Hyde, William. Five great philosophies of 
life. New ed. Macmillan, 1928. $2.50. 
Groves, E. R. Understanding yourself. 
Greenberg, 1935. $2.50. 

Jastrow, Joseph. Keeping mentally fit. Green- 
berg, 1928. $3.50. 

... Piloting your life. Greenberg, 1933. $1.00. 

Kirkpatrick, E. A. Mental hygiene for effec- 
tive living. Appleton, 1934. $2.25. 

Laird, D. A. Increasing personal efficiency. 
3d ed. rev. and enl. Harper, 1936. $2.50. 

....More zest for life. McGraw, 1935. $2.50. 

....Why we don’t like people. 2d ed. Glasser, 
1933. $3.00. 

Lippmann, Walter. Preface to morals. 
Garden City, Macmillan. $1.25. 

Martin, E. D. Meaning of a liberal educa- 


tion. Norton. $2.00. 
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Morgan, J. J. B. Keeping a sound mind. 
Macmillan, 1934. $2.00. 

....Making the most of your life. Smith, 1932. 
$2.50. 

Oliver, J. R. Psychiatry and mental health. 
Scribner, 1932. $2.75. 

Overstreet, H. A. About ourselves. Norton, 
1927. $3.00. 

Powys, J. C. Meaning of culture. Nelson, 
1936. $1.00. 

....Philosophy of solitude. Simon, 1933. $2.00. 

Seabury, David. What makes us seem so 
queer. McGraw, 1934. $3.00. 

Sokoloff, Boris. Achievement of happiness. 
Simon, 1935. $2.00. 

Webb, E. T. Strategy in handling people. 
Garden City, 1932. $1.00. 

White, Wendall. Psychology of dealing with 
people. Macmillan, 1936. $2.50. 


Wright, Milton. Getting along with people. 
McGraw, 1935. $2.50. 





LIBRARY AIDS 


Ballard, Lloyd. The public library. A.L.A., 
1937- +35: 

“An excellent statement of the place of 
the library in the American social pattern. 
Attractive format suitable for limited distri- 
bution where interpretation of library serv- 
ice is needed.” Reprinted from Ballard’s 
Social Institutions —A.L.A. 

Chancellor, John. The library in the TVA 
adult education program. A.L.A., 1937. 
$1.00. 


An account of library development in 
the Tennessee Valley with pertinent sugges- 
tions on making libraries more effective 
agencies for informal education. 


Eastman, Fred. Books that have shaped the 
world. A.L.A., 1937. $1.00. 


Consists of friendly and intimate essays 
on the pleasure to be found in knowing 
books intimately. Two hundred books are 
listed. The author, professor at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is also widely known 
as a lecturer. 


Hall, Anna G. The library trustee. A.L.A., 
1937- $2.35. 


Certain principles and procedures un- 
derlying the relationships between lay boards 
and those institutions they direct are pointed 
out in this useful manual for library trustees. 
McColvin, L. R. Libraries and the public. 

(Practical Library Handbooks. No. 3.) 
Wilson, 1937. $1.45. 

A statement of the principles underlying 
library work, which are applicable in any 
country and intelligible to both laymen and 
librarians.—Booklist. 

Shaw, Marian, ed., Library literature, 1936. 
Wilson, 1937. Service basis. 

A subject index to library literature pub- 
lished during 1936. Some 1935 publications 
have been included. 

Tolman, Frank. Digest of county library 
laws. A.L.A., 1937. $1.35. 

Contains in compressed form chief pro- 
visions of various county library laws for the 
various states in the union. 





SOME RECENT STATE DOCUMENTS 

Boarp oF Paro.e, Thirteenth biennial report, 
1934-1936. 38p. 

BuREAU OF CRIMINAL APPREHENSION, Annual 
report, 1936. 45p. 

CoMPENSATION INSURANCE Boarp. Seventh 
biennial bulletin. December 31, 1936. 24p. 
Crop IMPROVEMENT AssocraTION. Annual seed 

directory. 1936-1937. 10p. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, DAIRY AND 
Foop. Laws of Minnesota relating to coop- 
erative associations. 1936. 35p. 

DEPARTMENT OF Epucation. Teachers’ sal- 
aries. March, 1937. 12p. Mimeographed. 

Historica Society. Check list of Minnesota 
public documents issued during January- 
March, 1937. No. 71. May, 1937. 

PLANNING Boarp. Report, part 1; digest and 
interpretations, December, 1936. 86p. 

SECRETARY OF STATE. List of Minnesota news- 
papers and their publishers arranged by coun- 
ties. Corrected to February 1, 1937. 14p. 
(Reprint from Legislative Manual.) 

..Minnesota state and county officers, 1937- 
1939. Corrected to January 10, 1937. 24p. 
(Reprint from Legislative Manual.) 

Tax Commission. Chapters II to IX of the 
15th biennial report, 1936. 165p. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS IN THE 
LIBRARY DIVISION 
Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. Negro genius. 
$2.50. Dodd, 1937. 326 
Davis, Maxine. They shall not want. $2.50. 
Macmillan, 1937. 331-1 
Law, William. Plan your own security. 
$2.00. (Whittlesey house publication.) 
McGraw, 1936. 332 
Ermarth, Fritz. New Germany. $2.00. Di- 
gest press, 1936. 342.43 
Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor. Preventing 
crime, a symposium. $4.00. McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 364 
Gordon, Elizabeth, and Ducas, Dorothy. 
More house for your money. $2.50. Mor- 
row, 1937. 728 
Peters, Frazier Forman. Without benefit of 
architect. $2.25. Putnam, 1937. 728 
Masters, Edgar Lee. Poems of people. $2.50. 
Appleton-Century, 1936. 811 
Nathan, George Jean. Avon flows. $2.00. 
Random house, 1937. 812 


Nislev, Gunnar. Castle of contentment. 
$2.00. Willett, Clark, 1937. 839.81 
Rothery, Agnes. Denmark, kingdom of rea- 
son. $3.00. Viking, 1937. 914.8 
Coward, Noel Pierce. Present indicative. 
$3.00. Doubleday, 1937. 921 
Harding, Bertita. Golden fleece. $3.50. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. g21 
Lewis, Flannery. Suns go down. $2.00. 
Macmillan, 1937. 921 
Priestly, John Boynton. Midnight on the 
desert. $3.00. Harper, 1937. g21 
Langdon-Davies, John. Behind the Spanish 
barricades. $2.75. McBride, 1936. 946 
Lindquist, Maude L., and Clark, James W. 
Early days and ways in the old Northwest. 
$1.40. Scribner, 1937. 977 
Bojer, Johan. By day and by night. $2.50. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. OS. 
Foster, Michael. American dream. $3.00. 
Morrow, 1937. OS. 
Wolff, Virginia Stephen. The years. $2.50. 
Harcourt, 1937. OS. 


INEXPENSIVE PAMPHLET SERIES 


(The pamphlets in the two series listed below are 
important contributions to an understanding of cur- 
rent trends, readable, clear and useful to libraries. 
Orders should be sent direct. The annotations are 
by Dr. A. Stephen Stephan.—Ed.) 

Pustic Arrairs Pampntets. Public Affairs 
Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 10c each; 25 at 8c 
each; $7.00 per hundred. 


The series is continuous with pamphlets 
appearing on an average of once a month. 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers, 
$1.00. The booklets present in a simple, lucid 
and concise manner the important findings 
of the nation’s leading research organizations 
on timely social, economic, and political ques- 
tions. Statistics are pictorially presented; 
bibliography included. Mainly for general 
adult readers. 


No. 1—Stewart, Maxwell. Income and eco- 
nomic progress. 1936. 34p. 

A diagnosis of our economic ills in terms 
of production, consumption, income, and 
savings, with a prescription of price reduc- 
tion by business as the basic means of solving 
our economic problems and passing on to 


the American people the benefits of techno- 

logical progress. 

No. 2—Stark, Louis. 
deal. 1936. 32p. 


Labor and the new 


Reviews the history of the American 
labor movement with special emphasis upon 
recent events and recent labor legislation. 
Explains the merits and demerits of trade 
and industrial unions, problems in collective 
bargaining, and the Wagner-Connery Act. 
No. 3—Brinser, Ayers. Our government— 

for spoils or service? 1936. 34p. 


Surveys the history and operation of the 
merit system with special attention to the 
civil service in the federal government. 

No. 4—Stewart, Maxwell S. Security or the 
dole? 1936. 32p. 


Discusses the problem of the machine in 
relation to insecurity. Points out the dangers 
and benefits of the Social Security Act and 
the social security legislation in foreign coun- 
tries. 


No. 5—Foster, Le Baron. Credit for con- 
sumers. 1936. 3Ip. 
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The author tells how, when, and where 
consumers can use credit facilities advantage- 
ously and points out what new laws are nec- 
essary in the field of consumer credit. 


No. 6—Vance, Rupert. The South’s place 
in the nation. 1936. 32p. 

Indicates the causes of the economic, 
social, and political ills of the South, and 
shows how the “Southern problem” is a 
national problem, and the need for regional 
planning as a way out. 

No. 7—Cushman, Robert E. The Supreme 
Court and the constitution. 1936. 48p. 


Reviews the decision of the Supreme 
Court on New Deal measures and points out 
possible means through reform measures, for 
enabling the Congress to deal with national 
economic problems. Includes the constitution 
of the United States. 


No. 8—Stewart, Maxwell. This question of 
Relief. 1936. 32p. 

Surveys recent relief programs and re- 
lief standards, especially those of the national 
government, and answers the fundamental 
question as to which is better, work relief or 
the dole. 

No. g—Little, Clifton T. Restless Ameri- 
cans. 1936. 32p. 


Considers the problem of the depressed 
areas where people cannot be supported by 
available resources. Tells of the migration 
plans and reform measures followed in the 
United States and Great Britain and argues 
for an integrated migration policy in Amer- 
ica. 

No. 1o—Foster, William Truant. Doctors, 
dollars, and disease. 1937. 32p. 


Considers the problem of providing ade- 
quate medical care for the American people 
and the ways by which this may be accom- 
plished, including voluntary insurance, com- 
pulsory insurance, and public medicine. 

No. 11—Stewart, Maxwell. Readjustments 
required for recovery. 1937. 32p. 

Surveys the necessary measures needed 
for recovery and shows the favorable and 
unfavorable signs toward a continuance of 
recovery. Emphasizes that the drift in the 
direction of higher prices is the gravest dan- 
ger before America today. 

No. 12—Vance, Rupert B. Farmers without 


land. 1937. 31p. 





Reviews the extent of farm tenancy in 
the United States with special attention to 
the South and outlines recommendations for 
solving this problem. Shows that tenancy is 
a national problem. 





AMERICAN Primer Series. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 25c each; $20.00 per 
hundred. 

A series of nine pamphlets. The Primer: 
are excellent booklets on current social sci- 
ence topics, written in a simple and interest- 
ing manner by competent authorities. Con- 
troversial questions are discussed from vari- 
ous points of view. Cleverly illustrated with 
cartoon pictures. Bibliography and discus- 
sion questions are included. Mainly for gen- 
eral adult readers but suitable for high school 
and college students. 

Davis, Kingsley. Youth in the depression. 


1935- 47P- 

Surveys the unemployed youth problem, 
its causes and results, and why unemployed 
young people leave home. Notes American 
attempts through the C.C.C., N.Y.A., etc., 
to meet this situation. The youth programs 
in Russia and Germany are also described. 
De Nood, Neal B. Jobs or the dole? 1935. 


53P- 

Discusses the causes of the depression 
and unemployment; methods of unemploy- 
ment relief, roads to recovery from the de- 
pression, and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various forms of unemployment re- 
lief measures. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. Crime. 1935. 45p. 


Treats the influences which shape the 
careers of young criminals and the best ways 
to prevent or control crime. The author 
answers frequently raised questions on crime 
and criminals and exposes popular fallacies. 
Crighton, John C., and Senturia, Joseph J. 


Business and government. 1935. 47P- 


Explains the meaning of laissez-faire, 
and the influence of the coming of factories 
and machines on the development of gov- 
ernmental protection for workers, consum- 
ers, investors, and women and children. The 
problem of the relationship between govern- 
ment and business is discussed, including 
mention of: the Supreme Court, cut-throat 
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competition, trusts, trade associations, busi- 

ness policies. 

Horne, Roman L. The farm business. 1935. 
6op. 

Two kinds of farming and their devel- 
opment, self-sufficient and business farming, 
are discussed in this Primer. The causes of 
the farmers’ troubles are treated. The ways 
by which the government has tried to help 
farmers are described with special emphasis 
on the A.A.A. program. 


Ogborn, W. F. You and machines. 1934. 


55P- 
How machines affect our organized life. 
Do machines take away jobs? Do they cre- 
ate jobs? How the machine affects workers. 
These questions are answered in this pam- 
phlet. The influence of the machine on the 
rise of cities, the farm, and family life, are 
also discussed. 
Pratt, Julius W. Friends or enemies? 1935. 
59P- 
America’s war and peace relations with 
other countries are here set forth in terms of 
the chief rights or principles for which we 


have fought. The author shows how these 

principles influence our present foreign pol- 

icy. 

Rose, Marc, and Horne, Roman L. Money. 
1935- 50p- 

What is money? What does it do? 
What is its purpose? What is the gold stand- 
ard? What are the different kinds of money? 
What is bank credit? What do inflation and 
deflation mean? The author answers these 
questions and also discusses the measures for 
the control of money and banking. 

Senturia, Joseph J. Strikes. 1935. 53p. 


Surveys the meaning of strikes, their 
causes, why organized labor resorts to them, 
how employers cope with them and the role 
of the government in strikes. Explains such 
terms as open and closed shop, boycott, col- 
lective bargaining, craft union, company 
union, industrial union, injunction, lockout. 
Wiese, Mildred, and others. Let’s talk it 

over. 1936. 41p. $8.00 per hundred. 

Gives an outline of all the Primers to- 


gether with the salient points pro and con 
for the discussion of each topic. 





